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When it was announced in 1997, Bill Gates’ library philanthropy programme 
attracted a tremendous amount of media attention. A central feature of 
that coverage was a renewed interest in Andrew Carnegie’s library building 
programme. While identifying the historical similarities between Carnegie 
and Gates is an interesting exercise, failure to ground these comparisons in 
a critical policy analysis frame that attends to the political economy of large- 
scale private philanthropy seriously limits, if not jeopardizes, the public 
library community’s ability to respond to the broader cultural implications 
of Gates’ library programme. Here, the radical philanthropic approach is 
used to frame a historical analysis of Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy as 
a response to the contemporary class warfare of the period, within which 
he was deeply implicated. Unpacking Carnegie’s library philanthropy for its 
ideological importance in the struggle over the ownership and control of the 
means of industrial production provides a powerful analytic lens through 
which to view capital’s updated hegemonic project, as reflected in Gates’ 
philanthropy, which is designed to bring software and internet connectivity 
to America’s public libraries. 
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Introduction 


The fiscal austerity of the neo-liberal state, combined with the dot.com boom of the 
1990s and the increasing wealth gap, has seen a historic revival in the number of 
private philanthropies established in the United States. Ranging in scope and 
scale from modest community-based and volunteer associations to multipurpose 
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philanthropic enterprises with international mandates, public sector institutions 
are looking increasingly to these organizations as sources of funding for both their 
capital and operating costs. There is no denying that in this era of diminished public 
spending such philanthropy represents a windfall for public institutions, yet its value 
is not uncontested. Serious questions remain open regarding the influence of these 
private organizations on the functioning of public sector agencies, including who 
ultimately benefits from these partnerships and who decides. Further, in the case 
of large-scale general-purpose philanthropies, their influence on the public policy 
process, both national and international, is significant and growing. 

On its face, one of the biggest beneficiaries of this philanthropic resurgence has 
been America’s public library. Not since the end of the nineteenth century, during 
another period of fundamental economic and social change, has the public library 
been the recipient of such largesse. At that time, Andrew Carnegie donated over $40 
million to build public libraries in 1,412 communities across the United States.* This, 
in addition to the $15 million he spent on libraries abroad. According to Library 
Journal, this amount would be the equivalent of $1 billion in today’s dollars.* To 
date, Bill Gates has spent more than $325 million’ of the $1.1 billion of his philan- 
thropic dollars on libraries.+ Both Carnegie and Gates constituted the public library 
and their library programmes as sources of amelioration for many of the social prob- 
lems associated with fundamental change to the means and relations of production. 
During Carnegie’s era, these problems were captured under the heading ‘labor ques- 
tion’, and the goal of his philanthropy was to ‘lessen the wide and deplorable gulf 
between the rich and the poor’.’ Similarly, the purpose of Gates’ philanthropic 
projects has always been to ‘help reduce inequity in the United States’.° In both cases, 
foundation interests in the library sector extended well beyond the initial outlay 
for buildings, computers, and software to what some describe as a deeper level 
of influence in the areas of education, research and development, and professional 
communications.” 

As a means of interpreting their good fortune, much has been made of the histori- 
cal parallels between these two men, who are separated by more than a century. In 
addition to targeting public libraries as the first beneficiaries of their philanthropy, 
both typify the successful American capitalist: entrepreneurial, technologically 
innovative, and a captain of his industry. Whereas Carnegie made his fortune — 
estimated at $roo billion in today’s dollars’ — within the context of a nascent indus- 
trial capitalism, Bill Gates has amassed his billions — topping $1oo billion at 
the height of the dot.com boom? — within the transition to a global information 
economy. As philanthropists, both men have been credited with authoring their 
generation’s philanthropic playbook.*° 

While identifying the historical similarities between Carnegie and Gates is an inter- 
esting exercise, failure to ground these comparisons within a critical policy analysis 
frame that attends to the political economy of large-scale private philanthropy 
seriously limits, if not jeopardizes, the public library community’s ability to interpret 
and respond to the broader cultural implications of Gates’ library programme. Here, 
the radical philanthropic approach taken up by scholars such as Ellen Condliffe 
Lagemann,*’ Robert Arnove,’* Donald Fischer,? and Daniel Faber and Deborah 
McCarthy” is used to frame a historical analysis of Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy 
as a response to the contemporary class warfare of the period and within which he 
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was deeply implicated. Unpacking Carnegie’s library philanthropy for its ideological 
importance in the struggle over the ownership and control of the means of industrial 
production provides a powerful analytic lens through which to view capital’s 
updated hegemonic project, as reflected in Gates’ philanthropy, which is designed to 
bring software, hardware, and internet connectivity not only to America’s public 
libraries, but also to libraries around the world. 

This research project expands upon previous research into the influence of 
Carnegie’s library building programme in three ways.” First, the political economy 
approach applied here, and which incorporates a radical philanthropic perspective, 
enables us to explore previously unexamined aspects of Carnegie’s philanthropy, 
namely, its role in the class battle between a rapidly industrializing capital and 
rapidly expanding labour movement. Both Richards™ and Van Slyck’7 make intrigu- 
ing connections between emerging social relations of production and Carnegie’s 
library building programme. Here Carnegie’s treatment of his factory workers 
and subsequent library philanthropy in Braddock and Homestead, Pennsylvania, are 
placed under a microscope. Both communities are considered historically significant 
within the wider political economy surrounding America’s transition to an industrial 
economy” and represent two of Carnegie’s earliest and richest library gifts," thereby 
ensuring their analytic value for the questions posed by this research. 

Secondly, the object of this historical analysis is policy discourse. Carnegie’s dis- 
course as representative of the capital class and as reflected in his library dedication 
speeches is considered alongside the competing discourse of the Knights of Labor over 
the most pressing national policy issue of the time, ‘the labor question’. The Knights 
of Labor were America’s pre-eminent labour movement of the time. At its peak in 
the mid-1880s, the organization boasted a membership of over one million workers. 
According to labour historian Leon Fink, ‘The quintessential expression of the labor 
movement in the Gilded Age was the Noble and Holy Order of the Knights of Labor, 
the first mass organization of the American working class’.*° That both capital and 
labour would constitute information, worker education, and libraries as important 
parts of their policy solutions is discursively significant. Further, to the extent that 
public librarians reproduced the discourses of Carnegie over those of labour provides 
fairly compelling evidence about their role in that tumultuous period of class conflict 
and struggle. 

Thirdly, identifying the central ideological themes underlying Carnegie’s library 
discourses as policies designed to ameliorate the problems associated with the ‘labor 
question’ provides us with a concrete set of discursive comparators with which 
to undertake future analyses of Gates’ library discourse within the context of the 
‘digital divide’. The importance of this kind of historical re-examination cannot be 
overstated. Indeed, within the field there has been an increased recognition of the 
value that critically informed historical analyses have for interpreting and responding 
to current conditions.** According to Wiegand, nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the field’s preoccupation with the library as a site for the transmission of ‘useful 
knowledge’.** Within this analysis of Carnegie’s influence on the development of the 
public library, the concept of ‘useful knowledge’ emerges as an important discursive 
resource in both (rz) the battle between Carnegie (as representative of capital) and the 
Knights of Labor (as representative of labour), and (2) the alliance forged between 
a nascent professional class (librarianship) and capital. Discovering the discursive 
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significance of Carnegie’s ‘useful knowledge’ for the amelioration of the ‘labor ques- 
tion’ opens the door for an evaluation of Gates’ donation of hardware and software 
for the purpose of bridging the digital divide within the context of capital’s updated 
hegemonic project. 


The political economy of philanthropy 


In the early 1980s an important scholarly debate unfolded between conservative and 
critical researchers over the role of the American philanthropic foundation in capital- 
ism’s evolution over the course of the twentieth century. According to Karl and 
Katz,” the most significant of these was between Donald Fischer,” a critical scholar 
who was concerned with the role of foundations in the production and reproduction 
of hegemony, and Martin Bulmer,” a conservative scholar who promoted founda- 
tions as objective and neutral institutions emblematic of American pluralism. In the 
end, Fischer’s ‘articulat[ion] of a Gramscian rationale [has] since become the standard 
approach of radical foundation critics’.*° From this perspective, large general-purpose 
foundations (specifically Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller, and here we could update 
that list to include Gates, Buffett, and Soros) are seen to represent specific class 
interests. Given the wealth and power underlying their formation, such foundations 
have the ability to influence public policy agendas in ways that support their particu- 
lar worldview. Radical foundation critics study the ways in which these foundations 
have come to influence public policy via the production and reproduction of ideolo- 
gies conducive to capital’s interests.*” The value of the radical philanthropy perspec- 
tive is that it provides us with an alternative framework within which to interrogate 
the influence of philanthropic foundations on the development of the public library 
within capitalism. 

Indeed, the timing of Carnegie’s entry into the philanthropy business vis-a-vis his 
donation of public libraries — that is, as class war was being waged throughout the 
nation and within his own mills — is too rich to ignore. Not only did Carnegie’s 
early library philanthropy target communities within which his key industrial con- 
cerns resided including Braddock, Homestead, Allegheny, and Pittsburg,*® but, in the 
case of Braddock and later Homestead, the high-profile defeat of the mill’s unions 
preceded the library gift. In The Battle for Homestead, 1880-1892: Politics, Culture, 
and Steel, Krause’? contextualizes these gifts within the wider political economy of 
the day: 


As the stormy history of work relations at the Edgar Thomson [Braddock] demonstrates, 
many of the great political and moral questions then at the center of America’s divided 
allegiances were embedded in the gift of the library: Who would control the factories and 
the seats of government? Who would be best equipped to shape cultural values of modern 
America? What was the meaning of democracy? What was the measure of a good life? 
These questions, also encoded in Carnegie’s remarks directed at the workers of 


Homestead, surely weighed on him, too.*° 


Within this expanded frame, new questions can be posed, including: how did 
Carnegie define ‘the labor question’ he was trying to ameliorate through his library 
programme, and how did this compare with labour’s definition? How did Carnegie’s 
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library programme constitute the users of libraries in terms of their roles as citizens, 
workers, and consumers, and what influence did this have on the nascent public 
library within an emerging industrial society? What kinds of intertextual linkages 
exist between labour’s discourse on the one hand and Carnegie’s on the other, and 
as reflected in the professional discourses of the period under analysis? 


The class battle in print 


The power of the printed word and the press — both popular and alternative — in 
the class war between an industrializing capital and an organizing labour has been 
well documented by communications scholars working in the critical tradition.** 
Further, although the outcomes of ‘on the ground’ battles in places like Chicago’s 
Haymarket and Pennsylvania’s Homestead were significant, it was recognized on 
both sides that the war itself would be won or lost through discourse.3* Not surpris- 
ingly, then, Carnegie and his contemporaries were prolific. In the words of one 
historian, ‘like Carnegie, they [Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, and Gould] felt writing was 
a way to influence, and they sought quite consciously so to write and so to publish 
as to shape public opinion and policy’.3? While the power of labour leaders to access 
the mainstream media was limited, if non-existent, by the 1880s, they too had estab- 
lished their own viable order of public discourse, which included seventeen monthly 
journals, 400 weeklies, and a handful of dailies.*4 These publications provided work- 
ers with alternative discursive resources and a counter-narrative with which to 
contest capital’s social project while promoting their own vision for society. Unpack- 
ing Carnegie’s and the Knights of Labor’s competing discourses against the wider 
social practices surrounding the Braddock and Homestead strikes provides an 
interpretive frame within which to evaluate not only Carnegie’s influence on the 
development of the American public library but also labour’s. 


Fairclough’s Textually Oriented Discourse Analysis 

The method of discourse analysis used here is based on Norman Fairclough’s 
three-dimensional model of a Textually Oriented Discourse Analysis, or TODA.* 
Fairclough combines critical linguistics with social and political thought in ‘the form 
of a framework suitable for use in social science research and specifically the study 
of social change’.° The salient features of this multifaceted model are the constitutive 
effects of discourse on the formation of: (1) social identities; (2) social relations 
between identities; and (3) wider systems of knowledge and belief (ideology). 

The following discussion is laid out in a manner consistent with Fairclough’s 
model. First, the wider policy environment within which Carnegie’s philanthropy 
unfolded is provided, including a brief description of the policy problem known as 
‘the labor question’. As well, the social identities of Andrew Carnegie as a repre- 
sentative of the capital class and the Knights of Labor as representative of the labour 
class are introduced. Secondly, the discourses of these competing identities within the 
context of ‘the labor question’ are analysed for their definitions of and solutions 
to the policy problem, which included the library. Within this analysis, Carnegie’s 
library dedication speech in Braddock, Pennsylvania, is foregrounded and its ideo- 
logical significance as a discursive weapon in the battle between capital and labour is 
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highlighted. Finally, a representative sample of the professional discourses of the 
period, as collected from an in-depth survey of Public Libraries and Library Journal 
between the years 1880 and roto, are analysed for clues to the system(s) of values and 
beliefs underlying their production and reproduction. Only those articles, editorials, 
and annual ALA conference speeches that dealt specifically with the labour identity 
were considered for the ways in which they served to discursively reproduce or negate 
the competing discourses of capital and labour. 


En garde: the ‘Age of Steel’ and the ‘labor question’ 


By the 1880s the rise and concentration of capital in the hands of individuals, syndi- 
cates and trusts, the widespread establishment of the factory system of production, 
and the almost complete transformation of once independent workers into permanent 
and dependent wage earners created a society of unprecedented wealth for the 
few and grinding poverty for the majority.*” As reported by labour journalist John 
Swinton in 1894, ‘nine per cent of the population owned eighty-four per cent of the 
wealth, while ninety-one per cent were in straitened circumstances, living from hand 
to mouth’.?8 

Out of this crucible of change, the competing social identities and hegemonic 
projects of labour and capital would emerge to engage in the bloodiest class battles 
experienced in the United States before or since. The phrase ‘labor question’ became 
a generational shorthand for this class war. Indeed, ‘from 1877 and for the next 
quarter of a century, workers and managers continued to debate and struggle over 
that question in the press, in local neighborhoods, at the ballot box, and at work- 
places’.?? Within the discourses of both capital and labour, the phrase ‘labor question’ 
opened onto a lexicon of shared but contested vocabulary. From an industrial 
perspective, each would variously constitute the labour question in terms of discrete 
issues seemingly amenable to immediate amelioration: wages, hours worked, the 
distribution of profits, the right to unionize, etc. However, as an issue of national 
concern, the constitution of solutions to the labour question demanded attending 
to a far more complex set of issues at the core of a nascent American identity. 
The ‘labor question’ as constituted in the discourses of both labour and capital was 
actually a question of competing social values; resolution would provide the founda- 
tion upon which American society would proceed to author its requirements for 
industrial capitalism as a stable system of social and economic integration. 

Significantly, for this study, one of the most important sites of class conflict was 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, where over the course of the late 1880s and early 1890s the 
Carnegie Corporation and a combination of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers (AAISW) and the Knights of Labor clashed repeatedly over the 
right to define current and future relations of production. In the words of labour 
historian Philip Foner, Homestead was ‘one of the bloodiest clashes between capital 
and labour in American history and aroused nationwide and international atten- 
tion’.4° In the end, the defeat of the union in 1892 sent reverberations throughout 
the national labour movement and profoundly shifted the historical trajectory of 
American labour politics.** Six years later, Carnegie dedicated a library building to 
the working men and women of that community. 
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The combatants: Carnegie and the Knights 


By the early 1890s, Carnegie had established his position as the pre-eminent steel 
manufacturer in the world. His adoption of mechanized production, combined with 
scientific management principles, accelerated production rates and, more importantly, 
increased accumulation on an unprecedented scale. But, as Carnegie wrote in his 
Gospel of Wealth in 1889: ‘The price we pay for this salutatory change is no doubt 
great’.4* Indeed, mechanized industrial production demanded huge and ongoing 
investments of capital to cover not only its initial installation but also its regular 
maintenance and upgrading requirements. At the same time, production on this scale 
and within the context of an unregulated competitive marketplace resulted in periods 
of overproduction and a saturated market. For capital, the only variable factor 
remaining in the profit calculus was labour. As owners of the means of production 
and in the absence of any countervailing force (i.e., the state), they were able to 
exercise great latitude with respect to reducing labour costs. Low wages, long hours, 
and hiring from the ranks of surplus workers (new immigrants and displaced labour 
in the neighbouring cities of Pittsburgh, Chicago, and New York) were some of the 
strategies used to realize a profit — at the expense of the labouring classes. 

If Andrew Carnegie was a captain of industry, the Knights of Labor was, as ‘the 
largest and most representative labor body until its time — and probably the single 
largest unionizing movement in the Western World during the 188o0s’,#? the captain 
of America’s burgeoning organized labour movement. Membership was open to all 
workers: skilled, unskilled, women, immigrants, and even those sections of the middle 
class sympathetic to the cause. More than a union, the Knights represented a way of 
life, a working-class culture and an alternative social agenda for a country in the 
midst of monumental social change. Indeed, the Knights were not merely a reaction 
to, and a defence against, the immiserating effects of the current system; they were 
actually a catalyst for change and a proactive social force in their own right. In the 
words of Susan Levine, the Knights provided a ‘counter-vision of cooperation, equal- 
ity, and social responsibility’.#+ Significantly, the Knights did not seek the replacement 
of capitalism, nor did they oppose the new productive technologies. Rather, they 
envisioned the socialization of these new means of production so that, as labour 
journalist John Swinton said in 1894, ‘these mighty agencies shall be used for public 
advantage rather than private enrichment, for the welfare of the community rather 
than its impoverishment’.* 


Dueling discourses: attack, parry, and reprise 


The attack: Carnegie’s library dedication speeches 

To follow, and except where otherwise noted, Carnegie’s 1889 library dedication in 
Braddock, entitled ‘The common interests of labour and capital: address to working- 
men’,*® is analyzed for the ideological work it performed in relation to (1) the consti- 
tution of and solution to the ‘labor question’, within which the institution of 
the public library figured predominantly, and (2) Carnegie’s specific prescriptions 
for collections and services to meet the needs of labour. The Braddock dedication 
speech has been selected because, as the first of its kind to be delivered in Pennsylvania, 
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it provided the template for those that would follow in Allegheny in 1890, in 
Pittsburgh in 1895, and in Homestead in 1898. 

In this speech, Carnegie legitimizes emergent social relations of production as: ‘that 
irresistible tendency of our age, which draws manufacturing into immense establish- 
ments, requiring the work of thousands of men’, thus ‘employees become more like 
human machines to the employer, and the employer becomes almost a myth to the 
men’. The result: ‘capital is ignorant of the necessities and the just dues of labour, 
and labour of the necessities and dangers of capital. This is the true origin of the 
friction between them’.*” The solution, according to Carnegie: 


More knowledge on the part of capital of the good qualities of those that serve it, and 
some knowledge on the part of the men of the economic laws which hold the capitalist 
in their relentless grasp, would obviate most of the difficulties which arise between these 
two social forces, which are indispensably necessary to each other [...] If this library 
[Braddock] can be instrumental in the slightest degree to spreading knowledge in this 
department, it will have justified its existence.4* [Emphases added] 


Targeting mutual class ignorance and the need for more information as a means of 
obviating the overt manifestations of conflict associated with the transition to indus- 
trial capitalism shifted the policy problem and its solution away from a critique of 
the system per se and onto the more rhetorically ambiguous problem of communica- 
tion, information and knowledge. Linguistically, this was achieved by endowing 
inanimate subjects such as ‘economic laws’ with agency, thereby masking the role 
of class power in the creation and maintenance of current conditions. Discursively, 
the above passage served to minimize the conflict while promoting an image of class 
relations as one of social parity, as reflected in the reference to ‘these two social 
forces’. 

Within this discursive framing, the public library represented the ideal solution to 
the problem. Not only did it fulfill a myriad of important functions with respect to 
class conflict through the edification of labour concerning ‘those economic laws 
which hold the capitalist in their relentless grasp’, but it also provided an appropriate 
outlet for the benevolent capitalist who, according to Carnegie ‘ha[d] accepted the 
gospel [of wealth] which proclaims him a trustee of the surplus that has come to 
him’.*#? Further, as a means of legitimating the wealth gap, Carnegie told the working 
people of Pittsburgh at their library’s dedication ceremony in 1895: ‘I should much 
rather be instrumental in bringing to the working-man or woman this taste [for 
reading] than mere dollars. It is better than a fortune’.°° Finally, the public library 
provided, in the words of Carnegie, the ‘means by which those who desire to improve 
may do so’,*' thus contributing to those ideologies of individualism that would even- 
tually come to underwrite America’s industrial economy’s ongoing requirements for 
production and reproduction. According to the Marxist economist James O’Connor, 
‘American individualism is capital’s most powerful weapon of ideological domination 
of labor in the USA’.** 

Discursively, once Carnegie establishes the value of the public library within the 
context of the ‘labor question’, he proceeds to describe the types of collections and 
the kinds of reading workers should engage in if they are to benefit from the library 
and improve their circumstances. Again, a critical discourse analysis of these texts 
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provides evidence of their ideological import with respect to contemporary social 
relations of production and reproduction. For example, Carnegie advises workers to 
study economics, those ‘certain great laws that will be obeyed: the law of competi- 
tion, the law of wages and the law of profits’ which workers will ‘find laid down in 
the text-books’. Carnegie also encourages workers to educate themselves in the 
industrial arts: ‘if you are a mechanic, then from this library study every work 
bearing upon the subject of mechanics [...] If you are at the furnaces, then every 
work upon the blast furnace [...] That should be your ideal’.°? 

Within this context, the emphasis is placed on the value of skilled labour for social 
advancement: 


There is no means so sure for enabling the workman to rise to the foremanship, manag- 
ership and finally partnership as knowledge of all that has been done and is being done 
in the world-today in the special department in which he labours.*+ 


Finally, Carnegie balances this reading on technical, scientific and economic issues 
with the ‘important duty of reading the masters in literature, and by all means fiction’ 
as the ‘best means of enjoyment and rest’.°5 

In addition to reproducing a number of key ideological arguments — including 
ideologies of individualism as embedded in promises of social mobility through equal 
opportunities for individual study and self-help, as well as neutralizing the contested 
nature of productive technologies through the development of technologically deter- 
ministic policy frames that link the reading of and access to technical and scientific 
information to social advancement — Carnegie’s prescriptions open onto some of the 
inherent contradictions associated with industrial capital’s hegemonic project. For 
instance, in the process of defining what he describes as the ‘new idea of education’ 
Carnegie emphasizes ‘useful knowledge’s*® as central to the development of suitable 
collections: 


[...] Here in the rooms of this library, there is, or I hope soon will be, the whole world’s 
experience brought right before you down to recent date. In any question of mechanics 
or any question of chemistry, any question of furnace practice, you will find the records 
of the world at your disposal.*” 


Mechanics, chemistry, and furnace practice are singled out as representative of ‘the 
whole world’s experience’ and not, say, the texts central to a humanistic education: 
‘Men have wasted precious years trying to extract education from an ignorant past 
[...] obtaining knowledge of such languages as Greek and Latin, which are no more 
practical use than Choctaw’. In fact, Carnegie warns of the dangers of a college edu- 
cation: ‘I have known few young men intended for business who were not injured by 
a college education’. His emphasis was utilitarian: “These improvements and inven- 
tions come from educated — educated in the true sense — and never the ignorant 
workman [...]. If they have not read, then they have observed, which is the best form 
of education’. These constructions reflect underlying values completely opposite to 
those of labour with respect to the education of the working class.™ 

Similarly, Carnegie’s statement: ‘In these days of transition and struggle between 
capital and labour, to no better purpose can you devote a few of your spare hours 
than to the study of [. . .]’5° [emphasis added] completely ignores labour’s struggle to 
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achieve the eight-hour day. Indeed, following the strike in Homestead, labour histo- 
rian Leon Wolfe noted that ‘after the 1892 strike the twelve-hour day, seven days per 
week, with a twenty-four hour stretch every second week’ was the norm at Carnegie’s 
mill.°° This emphasis on developing technical skills, specifically with respect to indus- 
trial practices, is also completely at odds with industrial capital’s well-documented 
requirements for, and movement towards, a large unskilled or semi-skilled labour 
force. Finally, Carnegie’s constitution of his gift of the library is premised on the 
assumption that the library can help his fellow-workmen: ‘I have just purchased a 
great satisfaction, one of the greatest I have every acquired. I have been privileged to 
help some of my fellow-workmen help themselves’.®* Placing the simulated egalitari- 
anism of the phrase ‘my fellow-workmen’ aside, this kind of monetary ‘help’ takes 
on a different meaning when considered against the contemporary struggle for a fair 
wage. The assumption underlying this statement is inter-textually established in 
Carnegie’s writing on the best uses for surplus wealth and his description of the 
value of Samuel J. Tildon’s donation of a public library in New York: ‘Considering 
the good part of the race that congregates in and around Manhattan Island, would 
its permanent benefit have been better promoted had these millions been allowed to 
circulate in small sums through the hands of the masses?’. 


The parry: the Knights of Labor’s discourse 

As with capital, labour’s discourse was an important weapon in the battle to gain 
widespread support for their position on ‘the labor question’. Given the ideological 
dimensions of this project, it was to be expected that the discursive strategies 
employed by labour would stand in sharp contrast to those provided by capital. In 
reality, a discourse analysis of the Knights’ texts reflects both the mirror opposite of 
Carnegie’s, as well as a number of noteworthy parallels. 

Ultimately, labour’s counter-narrative for the ‘labor question’ was not about 
survival of the fittest, nor capitalism’s ‘relentless grasp on the capital class’, nor the 
effects of its ‘immutable laws’, which, according to Carnegie, were beyond human 
control; nor was it the result of the new technologies of production; nor even a break- 
down in communication between the classes. For, as John Swinton reminded his 
readers in his 1894 ‘Gospel of Labor’, ‘The forces of nature, of mechanism, and of 
capital are all friendly and advantageous to man, when properly used’.® Rather, the 
problem, neatly summarized by Swinton, was: ‘all of the features of American life can 
be brought under one head, into a single question — that of the proper use of our 
country’s resources, the proper distribution of our public products, the popular 
enforcement of popular rights’. 

For organized labour, the education of the worker and the wider society was con- 
stituted as a prerequisite for any project aimed at the emancipation of labour from 
capital. Indeed, like Carnegie, the Knights pointed to ignorance as the root cause of 
the problem: ‘It is probable the conflict between capital and labor originates in a 
misunderstanding: capital does not comprehend labor and labor does not understand 
capital’.©> For the contemporary labour writer, David Ross: ‘Many painful conflicts 
of the past between capital on the one side and labor on the other, have had their 
origins in a stupid misunderstanding [...] [an] almost complete ignorance of each 
other’s real position’.“° The Knights privileged learning and intellectual development 
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in any strategy aimed at resolving class conflict. A central feature of this commitment 
to worker edification was the establishment of libraries and reading rooms. Historian 
Leon Fink characterized the situation thus: ‘Through a network of reading rooms, 
traveling lecturers, dramatic societies, and the labor press, radical labor leadership 
hoped to awaken the masses of working people to a sense of their rights and 
responsibilities’.°7 

If discursive success is measured by the extent to which a social identity’s discourse 
penetrates the wider pubic sphere, then the Knights were achieving this aim: 


[...] through its sponsorship of libraries and reading rooms, lecture societies, newspapers, 
parades, sporting clubs and cooperatives, [the Knights of Labor] influenced a far 
greater number of people than its immediate membership alone, thereby nurturing what 


historian Richard Oestreicher has called a broad ‘subculture of resistance’. 


The reprise: information and libraries 

For both the Knights and Carnegie, mutual class ignorance was at the heart of the 
labour question. Given the roots of each identity’s historic struggle, however, they 
would occupy different ideological positions with respect to (a) the nature and struc- 
ture of the ‘missing’ information, (b) the best means by which such information 
should be created, disseminated, and consumed, and, (c) the larger social project 
(maintenance of the status quo or social change) into which this new knowledge 
would be fed. 

As discussed, Carnegie emphasized the value of ‘useful knowledge’. This included 
technical information, which would make workers ‘more valuable to their employers 
and so lay up intellectual capital that cannot be impaired or depreciated’, as well as 
economic information, that is ‘there are certain great laws [that] will be obeyed: the 
law of supply and demand; the law of competition; the law of wages and profits’; 
and, ‘a good work of fiction’. Within this context he often talked about textbooks, 
newspapers, trade journals, and scientific books. 

While the Knights were less specific with respect to format or content, they were 
unequivocal about the goal of educating labour: ‘[...] the advancement of humanity’ 
and ‘the emancipation of the wealth producers from the monopolist, the speculator 
and the usurer’. Finally, while Carnegie emphasized independent study, labour 
encouraged a more social approach to knowledge acquisition, often balancing thought, 
study, and reflection with debate and ‘constant discussion’.”° 

Given the significance of information to both social projects and their reliance 
on libraries as a site of dissemination, the question remains: how did contemporary 
professional discourses of the period reproduce the differing projects of capital and 
labour? With respect to the role Andrew Carnegie occupied in the establishment of 
American public library buildings, what discursive evidence is there of his influence 
over the development of that public institution and as embodied in that institution’s 
own discourse? Further, given the Knights’ establishment of libraries for their 
members and the broader community, what discursive evidence exists of the public 
library’s orientation toward, and support of, this important social identity? That 
the labour identity would be the one to ultimately support this institution through 
municipal property taxes — indeed, even Carnegie acknowledges that the library is 
ultimately the property of the worker?’ — how is that worker constructed by the 
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profession, from whose discourse has this construction been drawn, and which class 
can be said to benefit from these constructions? 


Public library discourse: professional constitutions of labour as 
wage earner, nascent consumer, and citizen 


In order to appreciate the discursive significance underwriting professional constitu- 
tions of labour and capital identities and relations, consideration must first be given 
to the broader historical context of the profession’s contemporary social practices. As 
with labour and capital, librarians found themselves in a period of transformation. 
Indeed, public librarianship was a relatively new phenomenon, and the social iden- 
tity of the public librarian and the institutional identity of the public library had yet 
to be stabilized. From a policy perspective, public librarianship, like school teaching, 
social work, and nursing, was a response to the more overt manifestations of class 
conflict and the fallout from an unregulated capitalism.” As such, public library 
discourses can be read as one attempt, on the part of the profession, to write the 
practice of public librarianship into the policy environment through the creation of 
policy narratives that privileged the ameliorative role of the public library and the 
public librarian. This enables a reading of these discourses as distinct from, but inter- 
textually related to, that of capital and labour, and not as mere instruments of either 
class. Our interest resides in the meaning of these professional constructions with 
respect to the development of services and collections aimed at meeting the ‘informa- 
tion needs’ of the working class, as well as how such constructions supported or 
negated dominant social relations of production. 

In the final analysis, the vast majority of the professional discourse produced 
during the period under analysis dealt with less contentious problems associated with 
library techniques and related policy issues; however, within those texts that did deal 
with labour, an inter-textual mix of elements associated with the discourses of both 
capital (as represented by Carnegie) and labour (as represented by the Knights of 
Labor) is discernable. Generally, within those articles dealing specifically with 
services to labour,” capital’s requirements for social relations of production and 
circulation (consumption) are largely reproduced. Conversely, those articles that 
consider the role of the public library in relation to the state and the citizen identity 
share many common discursive elements with the Knights.”4 Given that each identity 
draws its discourse from a common rhetorical reservoir, shared vocabularies are to 
be expected; however, the meanings attached to these shared concepts and linguisti- 
cally coded in each identity’s discourse provide evidence of their contested nature as 
well as clues to the social struggles underlying their formation. 

To follow are a series of representative examples of how labour is constituted as 
worker, citizen, and consumer, followed by a discussion of how such constructions 
fed into a nascent profession’s self-image as socially relevant and necessary while 
simultaneously reproducing those discursive resources most common to the capital 
class. 


The wage earner 
With respect to work, the following excerpt is taken from the proceedings of a library 
conference held in 1909 and transcribed in Public Libraries by Florence Russell, 
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Secretary. The speaker was Thomas H. Smith of the New Haven Public Library, and 
his topic was ‘the library and the mechanic’.”> The following excerpt was selected 
because it contains many of the requisite discursive features and tensions that 
characterize the professional literature of the period. Further, although written thirty 
years after Carnegie’s speech to working men at the dedication of the Braddock 
Public Library, the discursive strategies employed remain unchanged. 


The library owes a share of its educational functions to those who have gone directly 
from the grammar school to the workbench, and there is no doubt that putting into the 
hands of the wage-earner books that will enable him to rise to his calling, or take a more 
advanced or congenial or better paid one, is not the least important among the library 
services. Provision for the workman’s need ought to be made as a matter of right and not 
favour. Every library should have at least one book each of the common trades, and even 
the smallest one on each of the local industries.” 


Perhaps the single most important discursive construction within this text, and one 
which is consistently reproduced within the professional discourse, is the unequivocal 
connection between a worker’s educational needs and the provision of books and 
other formats (newspapers and trade journals) on technical subjects. That there is a 
relationship between access to books on the common trades and social mobility is 
assumed: ‘there is no doubt that putting into the hands of the wage-earner books that 
will enable him to rise to his calling, or take a more advanced or congenial or better 
paid one is not the least important among the library services’.””7 From a linguistic 
perspective, endowing the inanimate object ‘books’ with the agency to ‘enable’ a 
worker to ‘rise to his calling’ obfuscates the role of power in social advancement by 
placing responsibility for upward mobility on the worker. That books are now freely 
available not only serves to transfer responsibility for individual living conditions 
away from the system and onto the individual, but it also downplays the reality of 
large-scale, mechanized assembly production’s requirement for an army of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers. 

Similarly, although services were offered to all with the promise of advancement, 
elsewhere in the library literature, the value of universal access is constituted as a sure 
means of enabling social mobility but only for the few. Whether they are constituted 
as the exceptional”* or merely ambitious,”? the emphasis was on ‘finding and fostering 
the few’.®° Such constructions, while seeming to support values that crossed class lines 
(i.e., self-improvement, independence, and equity of opportunity) were in themselves 
contested terrain. Indeed, the profession’s focus on self-improvement can be read 
as contributing to class fragmentation by creating conditions which encouraged 
competition between workers. Conversely, the Knights took a different tack: ‘while 
embracing the principle of self-improvement [...] The Knights incorporated it into a 
cooperative effort’.** 

Elsewhere, the development of local collections that had ‘at least one book each of 
the common trades, and even the smallest one on each of the local industries’ was 
consistently constituted as a service imperative within the professional discourse of 
the period. In addition to its value for the individual worker, services in support 
of local industry became a key argument used by the profession for the purposes of 
justifying its value as a municipal tax—supported institution. Thus, such collections 
and services became discursively linked with local economic development,** the 
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development of new industries and inventions,® and even patriotism by maintaining 
the nation’s competitive advantage on the international stage.*4 

Finally, services and collections targeted at labour were constructed as an effective 
antidote for labour strikes and social disturbances. Both Public Libraries and Library 
Journal published anecdotes from librarians and trustees about situations in which a 
local strike was averted because the workers had been brought to the library. In the 
case of miners in Butte, Montana, a library trustee boasted at an International Library 
Conference in London in 1897 that a strike had been averted because, as one miner 
said: ‘No. I don’t think the boys will be badly led away. They have learned to think 
a bit, but they have learnt lots of it there (pointing to the library)’.8° In another 
example, the minds of ‘sewing girls’ were diverted from the topic of a strike by 
‘hav[ing] their attention directed to good literature, of which they were ignorant’.®® 
The common feature in these types of stories was the depiction of labour as ignorant 
and therefore easy ‘victim to the agitator’,*” or ‘likely to be led astray by bad leader- 
ship’,** or unable to ‘discriminate between their own real interests and such sham 


reforms as are brought before them by so-called labor leaders’.®? 


The nascent consumer 
While the previous passage from Smith’s ‘The Library and the Mechanic’”® dealt 
specifically with the constitution of labour within the context of the social relations 
of production, there was another area of service targeted not at the worker at work, 
but rather the worker’s life beyond the walls of the factory, thus opening onto the 
second moment in capital’s circuit, that of circulation. Again, labour is constructed 
as lacking in some essential way with respect to home and family life, thus requiring 
the services of the librarian and the collections of the public library. Generally, these 
articles fall into two categories: home economics?* and commodity consumption.” 
Significantly, the emphasis in the library literature on home economics and home 
improvement reproduced the messages of both labour and capital. Within their 
competing discourses, Carnegie and the Knights associated family stability, sobriety, 
and independence with home ownership. Yet despite these shared discursive resources, 
the means of home ownership and family, like self-improvement, did not lead to the 
same ends. According to labour historian Leon Fink, ‘defense of an idealized family 
life as both the moral and material mainstay of society served as one basis for 
criticism of capitalist society’.*? 


The citizen 

The final aspect of the labour identity as constituted within the professional discourse 
is that of labourer as citizen. Indeed, the education of individuals for their role as 
citizens was a central concern for the emerging profession,®* and the ambivalence and 
anxiety that middle-class Americans and capital felt towards universal suffrage are 
reflected in the library literature of the period.?> That organized labour, specifically 
as a result of the Knights, had become a political force in its own right is well 
documented by labour historians.°* For the Knights, educating workers for their 
roles as citizens was privileged above all else. General Master Powderly was clear on 
this point: ‘I believe the claims that American citizenship should be based on intelli- 
gence and not wealth’.*” Despite, or perhaps in light of, organized labour’s political 
successes and near successes (the attempt to establish a third national party), the 
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professional discourse constitutes the labourer as ignorant and uneducated with 
respect to responsible citizenship and, as such, a threat to the Republic.®* Organized 
labour was not the only group targeted as a threat; so too were new immigrants” 
and African Americans.*°° From this perspective, one library commentator argued, 
the state had a responsibility to educate its citizens out of a need for self- 
preservation*” and the general welfare of the country.** Notably, it is in the area of 
citizenship and education that the discourses of labour and the public library con- 
verge. Both shared a common concern for the provision of high-quality information 
and analysis on the social questions of the day. The American Library Association 
Primer described ‘the need for books and periodicals which give the thought of the 
best writers on the economic and social questions now under earnest discussion’;*? 
so, too, the Knights demanded that ‘the best minds of the Order must give their 
precious thoughts to this system’.*°* However, what constituted the ‘best writers’ is 
left unsaid. In addition, it is possible that the Knights’ suspicions of public education 
systems may have extended to include the public library: ‘and even those who have 
gone to school had not been taught the truth of social, economic and political issues, 


9 105 


but only distorted, anti-labour, pro-capital interpretations’. 


Professional discourses and the legitimation of industrial capital 


As discursive resources, professional discourses contributed to the larger social strug- 
gle over the contours of a stabilized industrial capitalism. Although the production, 
dissemination, and consumption of these ideological texts were limited to a small 
professional audience, their contribution is no less significant. 

Underlying the selection of textual excerpts cited above are a number of common 
ideological markers that served to position the public library within American soci- 
ety in ways that reproduced capital’s requirements for production and consumption. 
Indeed, within the profession’s constitution of social identities and class relations, the 
role of the public library as a powerful means of socialization to and naturalization 
for the requirements of an emerging industrial capitalism is clear. 

Underwriting the profession’s agenda was a particular orientation toward social 
change’ that equated human progress with the speed with which scientific and 
technological innovation could be applied to industrial production."°” Professional 
discourse, like that of capital (as represented by Carnegie), attributed technology with 
independent agency above and beyond the human dimension.’ Such technological 
determinism would prove one of the most powerful discursive resources of the 
twentieth century. By black-boxing the class relations embedded in technologies of 
production (including the central question of ownership), powerful ideologies of 
individualism, the myth of social mobility, and even the very concept of American 
democracy would emerge as common sense assumptions within the profession’s 
discourse. The power and agency attributed to technology and its implications for 
social organization and the role of the public library therein is clearly reflected in the 
following: 


To invent has become the watchword of the nineteenth century. To adjust to the changed 
economic conditions which inventions have brought about will most certainly be the 
province of the twentieth century, and the books and magazine articles which give the 


best of sociological thought ought to command the attention of earnest men and women 
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who, through the present ‘storm and stress’ period, discern the faint streaks of the dawn 
which usher in a new era when ‘men as well as iron shall have been millennialized’, and 
will have to come to recognize their interdependence, and make daily practice of the 


golden rule.*°? 


With respect to anticipating the requirements of a future industrial capitalism and 
the role of the public library within that regime, early discourses of the period 
are similarly concerned with (1) justifying the development of a national and 
homogenized culture (including the standardization of professional practices) while 
© (2) constituting the state 
(federal, state, and local) as an important source of social amelioration;'™ (3) 
legitimating a publicly supported library as a justifiable social expense;''* and (4) 
demonstrating the centrality of the diffusion of ‘useful knowledge’ to their service 
mandate. 


simultaneously promoting an intense individualism; 


Capital’s updated hegemonic project: reflections on the explanatory 
potential of the political economy of Carnegie’s philanthropy for 
questions about the library programmes of Bill Gates 


The purpose of this research has been to provide the library community with addi- 
tional tools with which to analyse, interpret, and respond to the broader cultural 
implications of private philanthropy, notably Gates’, on the functioning of the public 
library. Given the parallels between Andrew Carnegie and Bill Gates, this historical 
analysis has sought to extend the list of comparators to include previously unexplored 
aspects of the relationship between Carnegie’s library philanthropy and the class 
warfare surrounding the transition from a rural and agrarian way of life to an urban 
industrial one. Based on the theoretical tenets of the radical philanthropic perspective 
and using a discourse analytic method, Carnegie’s library philanthropy in Pennsylvania 
during the 1880s and 1890s was read as one attempt by capital to solidify its power 
and control over the new productive technologies at the heart of fundamental social 
change. Carnegie’s successful constitution of the ‘labor question’ as one of mutual 
class ignorance, and the corresponding solution — the establishment of free public 
libraries for the diffusion of ‘useful knowledge’ — represented an important ideo- 
logical achievement for capital. Identifying the major themes underpinning Carnegie’s 
library discourses (including ideologies of individualism, technological determinism, 
and the constitution of ‘useful knowledge’), as well as the specific linguistic strategies 
employed for the purposes of rhetorical persuasion (i.e., attributing inanimate sub- 
jects with agency, simulating egalitarianism, etc.) provides us with a comprehensive 
set of comparators with which to analyse contemporary conditions for both their 
historical continuities and discontinuities. Finally, recognition that Carnegie’s project 
was not uncontested, and that the savage conflicts between Carnegie and the working 
class in Braddock and Homestead reverberated even within the apparently pacific 
domain of the public library opens onto the role of the public library within the 
context of class struggle. This research has shown how the Knights of Labor, a fore- 
most American trade union, while sharing Carnegie’s emphasis on the importance of 
reading and education for working men and women, differed from him in their vision 
for the ultimate purposes of such activities. They articulated a different view of what 
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libraries could mean for labour. But this alternative, although not completely ignored 
by professional librarians, was eclipsed by the financial and ideological resources 
mobilized by Carnegie vis-a-vis his private philanthropy. 

If, as has often been observed, Bill Gates is this era’s Andrew Carnegie, then new 
questions based on the findings of this research can be asked regarding the influence 
of his philanthropy on America’s public libraries. Considering the historically con- 
tinuous nature of capitalism, who, we might want to know, are this generation’s 
Knights of Labor? And where are today’s battles over the ownership and control of 
the new productive technologies unfolding? More to the point, given the connection 
between Gates’ philanthropy and the public library, how is this institution being 
positioned within the context of that conflict, and for whose benefit? In a related vein, 
in what ways might today’s ‘digital divide’ update yesterday’s ‘labor question’? In 
order to answer these questions, the following two avenues for future research are 
posited. First, Gates’? commitment to proprietary software and attitudes towards 
intellectual property rights are well known. They have also brought him into direct 
and repeated conflict with the Free Software Foundation/Open Source Initiative 
(FOSS) over questions about the ownership and control of the information economy’s 
key productivity tools. At the same time, Gates’ ongoing gifts of software come 
wrapped in their own proprietary discourse, ready for dissemination among recipient 
communities.‘*? Continuing research into the relationship between public libraries 
and FOSS — not only as a viable technical and philosophical alternative to proprie- 
tary software, but as a modern avatar for labour — might prove enlightening. Second, 
while the concept of ‘useful knowledge’ dates back to the earliest days of the repub- 
lic™4 within an industrial economy, and as reflected in Carnegie’s library discourse, 
only that knowledge of direct (and indirect) utility to capital’s circuit of production 
and circulation was promoted. Within the field of LIS, Wiegand has unpacked the 
impact of this privileged information, and the powerful social forces promoting it, on 
the evolution of the field." Indeed, for Wiegand, the field’s ‘current research preoc- 


6 represents the historical continuation of 


cupation with information technologies 
that same paradigm. Significantly, Gates’ framing of the needs for, and benefits of, 
access to the new information and communication technologies for the purpose of 
bridging the digital divide bears a close resemblance to Carnegie’s concern with access 
to books (‘useful knowledge’) for the purpose of social advancement and success. 
What is Gates’ emphasis on access to software and the Internet obscuring with regard 
to the needs of all members of the community, particularly the poor and otherwise 
disenfranchised? Who is being missed and at what cost? 

Ultimately, the challenge for today’s public librarians and library advocates is to 
develop an appreciation for the ways in which information capital constitutes and 
deploys its discursive resources around social change and particularly within its 
philanthropic discourses. This will enable the profession to (1) reflect critically on its 
own use of language, particularly for the ways it may inadvertently be contributing 
to a future information society at odds with the profession’s traditional values, and 
(2) develop a powerful tool with which to subvert, destabilize, and hopefully recast 
the nature of dominant policy discourses to ensure that the community’s needs are 
the priority, and not those of the philanthropist. 
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